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more than a generous endowment in this com- 
manding feature of his face; and certainly he 
did not go about as a swashbuckler fighting 
duels to force a de Valvert to respect Nature's 
exaggeration. " If his portrait may be trusted, 
the nose was such a one as many men who want 
a sign of power on their faces would be glad to 
own" (Morley, Gulliver's Travels, with some 
account of Cyrano de Bergerac, p. 420). It 
would seem, therefore, that Rostand drew most 
heavily upon his imagination in Cyrano's 
tirade, wherein the nose is given its oien des 
choses characterization: a crag, peak, promon- 
tory, peninsula, inkhorn, scissor case, roost for 
birds, peg to hang one's hat on, a Bed Sea 
when it bleeds, a Triton's conch, etc. (Act I, 
Se. 4.) 

But possibly Rostand did not evolve these 
conceits wholly out of his own imagination. In 
the de Captandis Sacerdotiis, or colloquy on 
Benefiee Hunting, Erasmus represents two 
quondam friends, Pamphagus and Codes, as 
meeting after more than twenty years' separa- 
tion. During this time Pamphagus has wan- 
dered much. The two greet each other, and an 
allusion is made to the wanderings of Ulysses 
and the way he was recognized on his return 
by a certain physical mark. Thereupon (I 
translate from the Amsterdam edition of 
1621) : 



I 



Co. Do you wonder that I recognize you when 
ou have such a remarkable nose? — Pa. I am 
y no means sorry to have this nose. — Co. Nor 
should you be, since it is a thing fit for so many 
uses. — Pa. For what, indeed? — Co. First, to 
serve as an extinguisher to snuff out candles. — 
Pa. Go on. — Co. Then again, if you should 
want to draw an object from a deep pit, it will 
serve as an elephant's trunk. — Pa. Wonder- 
ful! — Co. If your hands are engaged, it may 
be used as a peg. — Pa. Is there any further 
use ? — Co. To blow the fire withal, if you have 
no bellows. — Pa. Very neat! And what else? 
—Co. If the light annoys you when writing, 
it will serve as a sunshade. — Pa. Ha, ha, ha! 
Have you any more of this ? — Co. In a sea fight 
you may use it for a grappling hook. — Pa. And 
for what in a land fight?— -Co. Why then a 
shield. — Pa. And what else? — Co. It may 
serve for a wedge to cleave •wood withal. — Pa. 
Excellent! — Co. If you take the part of a 
herald, it will serve as a trumpet ; to sound an 



alarm, a horn; if you dig, a spade; if you reap, 
a sickle; if you sail, an anchor; in the kitchen, 
a flesh hook; in fishing, a fish hook. 

Pamphagus thereupon declares himself blest 
in having, though he knew it not, so useful a 
piece of f urnishment. 

There are striking differences, to be sure, be- 
tween the two passages. Rostand, for example, 
is circumstantial as to the ton in each compari- 
son, and it is the owner of the nose who makes 
the comparisons with such disdainful hauteur. 
In Erasmus the owner of the nose listens in 
amusement to the comparisons made by his 
friend, and the comparisons are not character- 
ized as to tone, though most of them Blip easily 
into the various classifications of the French. 
At any rate, some of the conceits are identical, 
and the general resemblance is much more 
striking than the particular differences. Fur- 
thermore, the Erasmus passage, if Rostand had 
it in mind, is not more changed than is the 
historical Cyrano. 

0. F. Long. 

Northwestern Univertity. 



Hamlet's "ha, ha!" 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — Professor J. Q. Adams' conjectures 
in MLN., xxvrn, 40, that Hamlet's " ha, ha ! " 
(III, i, 103) is not a laugh, but " an involun- 
tary utterance of surprise." Several instances 
in which "ha" and "ah" are used inter- 
changeably in different folios and quartos of 
Shakespeare tend to confirm Professor Adams' 
interpretation. Wives (II, ii, 136) : ah, ha, F.„ 
Q. s , ah, ah, F.„ F. 4 ; Troilus (IV, ii, 82) : Q. a 
ah, ah! Ff. ah, ha. Hamlet's exclamation 
would, then, more correctly be printed "ah, 
ha." 

To the expression " ah, ha," Schmidt assigns 
the meaning of "triumph mixed with some 
contempt ; " to this meaning may be added that 
of surprised discovery. Hamlet had already 
employed this exclamation in the sense of sur- 
prised discovery, when replying to the Ghost's 
injunction to swear (I, v, 150) : " Ah, ha, 
boy! say'st thou so? art thou there, true- 
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penny ? " It is significant for our purpose that 
in this passage the " ah " of the folios replaces 
the " ha " of the quartos. 

Dr. Furness in a note in Love's Labour's Lost 
(III, i, 53) calls attention to the fact that 
Armado's "ha, ha!" is 'hardly a laugh,' but 
an expression of surprise with the meaning of 
"Hey? Hey?" 

M. P. Tillet. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 



The Souece op Britannicus, II, 6 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — In pointing out (MLN., November, 
1912) the interesting parallel between Britan- 
nicus, II, 6, and a similar scene in Rotrou's 
Bilisaire, Mr. H. C. Lancaster remarks that 
" there is no evidence to show that Eotrou bor- 
rowed the episode from another author of fic- 
tion." This statement needs qualification. 
Rotrou's Bilisaire is a free, and at times un- 
skilful, adaptation of Mira de Amescua's pow- 
erful play, El exemplo mayor de la desdicha y 
capitdn Belisario (1625). 1 As I hope to 
show elsewhere the exact relation between the 
French play and its Spanish source, it may 
suffice here to analyse briefly the part of the 
Jornada primera which corresponds to Belisaire, 
II, 2-3. In the Spanish original 2 the Em- 
press Theodora enjoins upon Antonia not to 
show her love for Belisario, unless she desires 
his ruin: 

fol. 10 r. Tu amor sera su beneno; 
tu le matag si le quieres. 

1 Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Idtttratvre Espagnole, Paris, 
1904, p. 324. 

* I quote from a copy of the manuscript described 
by Paz y Melia, Catdlogo . . . , No. 1057, and by 
Barrera, Catdlogo bioUogrdfieo, p. 258, col. b. The 
play is often ascribed to Lope, and was frequently 
printed. The Biblioteca Nacional possesses the fol- 
lowing single editions: Barcelona, Piferrer, 1771; 
Valencia, Orga, 1781; Madrid, Quiraga, 1796; Se- 
ville, Leefdael, s. a.; Sevilla, Padrino, s. a.; Sala- 
manca, Santa Cruz, s. a. It is also contained in 
several collections of plays published during the 17th 
century; see Barrera, I. c. 



As Belisario arrives, she warns her: 

fol. 13. Adbierte 

que tras de esta celosia 
le e de escuchar. 

When the victorious general protests his love, 
Antonia dares not reveal her true feelings, for 
fear of the hidden rival. She tries to dissuade 
Belisario from bis love in allusions which he 
does not understand; then she hurries away 
with these words : 

fol. 13 v. Vibid, Belisario, vos, {aparte) 
y cuesteme ami la vida.* 

Belisario, left alone, reflects upon the sudden 
change in Antonia's attitude, and, as in Ro- 
trou, comes to the conclusion that it was she 
who incited Leoncio to attempt his, Belisario's, 
life. 

As Racine practically nowhere betrays any 
influence of the Spanish stage, we may assume 
that the model for Britannicus, II, .6, was not 
Amescua directly, but Rotrou, and with Mr. 
Lancaster we may "credit Rotrou alone with 
suggesting to Racine this excellent situation." 
Walthee Fisohee. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Einst ik Mai 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — In the edition of Hans Arnold's 
Einst im Mai (Henry Holt & Co., New Tork) 
I miss a reference to the beautiful poem Aller- 
seelen by Hermann von Gilm (1812-1864). 

There can hardly be any doubt that the 
title of this story is taken from the above-men- 
tioned poem which, as set to music by Eduard 
Lassen in 1885, has become very popular with 
the German music-lovers, all the more so since 
Hartleben in Bosenmontag (Act II, Scene 7) 
has one of the officers sing the first verse with 

"Eotrou II 3: Sans me faire expliquer, que ce 
mot vous contente, 
Que ma f roideur vous sert et vous 
est importante. 



